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Research Helps to Enliven Teaching 


HAT are the wellsprings at which a good 

college teacher refreshes and renews him- 
self? Six years ago the Carnegie Corporation 
acted on a conviction that at least part of the 
answer lies in research and creative activity. The 
Corporation believed that quite aside from the 
intrinsic benefits involved, such activities would 
enliven and enrich a man’s teaching upon his re- 
turn to the classroom. 

The Corporation tested out its conviction with 
substantial grants for a five-year program ad- 
ministered by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. Ultimately the pro- 
gram touched forty-nine colleges and universi- 
ties in the South (mostly privately endowed) and 
afforded grants-in-aid to 1,428 individual teach- 
ers. Expenses were shared—with universities pay- 
ing one fourth of the costs involved and the 
Foundation supplying three fourths. With col- 
leges the ratio was one fifth to four fifths. 

The basic aim was to encourage professors to 
conduct research or creative projects of their 
choosing. Individual grants were relatively mod- 
est in size. ‘Two thirds of them were for less than 
$600. One was for less than $100 and the largest 


—just one in this category—was for more than 
$1,000. At the end of five years the Foundation 
had invested a total of $980,000 and the colleges 
and universities had put in $304,470. 

The entire program was reviewed and evalu- 
ated by two experienced educators, President 
Howard Lowry and Dean William Taeusch of the 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. Their report 
*““Research—Creative Activity and Teaching” 
has recently been published in pamphlet form 
and is available from the Carnegie Corporation 
on request. 

Lowry and Taeusch write with a lively eye for 
the human—as well as the administrative—fac- 
tors involved in the study. Citing one extreme— 
but believable—example of how the grants 
worked, they say: “‘Professor X in past years had 
become a chronic griper, so corroding that his 
colleagues avoided him on the university campus 
whenever possible in order not to be drained by 
his negativism. Through some miracle of persua- 
sion, he was maneuvered into a grant. ‘Now 
when you meet him,’ said three of his delighted 
colleagues, ‘he talks about his subject! ” 

The grants themselves covered an extremely 














Southern Education in Perspective 


DUCATIONAL progress in the South since 1945 

has been greater than in any other section of the 

country. Indeed, for the past half century expansion of 

educational facilities has proceeded more rapidly than 

in other regions. Nevertheless, the South is still behind. 

The reason is that its educational status was far below 
the average in 1900. 

The proportion of youth enrolled in undergraduate 
programs now approaches the national average but this 
is not true in Southern graduate schools. The number of 
advanced students enrolled and of graduate degrees 
awarded is markedly lower in that part of the country. 
Lack of facilities and staff and shortage of well-qualified 
advanced students have been chiefly responsible. This 
has been largely due to loss of staff to universities in 
other parts of the country where salaries are higher and 
facilities for graduate work superior, and to loss of 
qualified students because of inadequate scholarship 
and fellowship funds. 

The Carnegie program of grants-in-aid described on 
these pages was designed to strengthen undergraduate 
and, indirectly, graduate education in the region. 
Through the improvement of college teaching, the in- 
direct end was to improve the quality of undergraduate 
work and thus to increase the flow of qualified graduate 
students. Another program, started in 1951 to run 
through 1956, is aimed directly at the needs of graduate 


education. By providing increased compensation for key 
faculty personnel and increased stipends for graduate 
students, this plan is designed to stabilize and strengthen 
a few selected graduate schools which, it is hoped, will 
serve as pace-setters for other institutions. 

Foundations continue to play a significant if not a 
major role in the development of the stronger private 
universities in the South. The Duke Foundation, the 
General Education Board and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion have been among the chief contributors. Very 
recently the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion made its first substantial institutional grants in the 
region to Vanderbilt University and George Peabody 
College. The Southern Regional Education Board has 
made distinct contributions by encouraging better 
utilization of educational resources, serving as liaison 
agent between Southern universities and the federal 
government in defense research and a variety of other 
programs. 

The uniqueness of the South’s educational problem 
has stemmed from its exceptionally high birth rate, its 
low per capita wealth and income, and its dual school 
system. Its birth rate is not relatively as high as for- 
merly, marked economic progress in the past decade 
has decreased decidedly the wealth-income lag, and seg- 
regation is beginning to wane in the universities. The pros- 
pects of the region are, therefore, definitely encouraging. 

OLIVER C, CARMICHAEL 


President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
Executive Associate, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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broad range of topics. One of the smallest sums 
went to perfect a method for baking bread; one 
of the largest yielded a translation of unpublished 
writings of Mexican humanists. While concrete 
research results were not the prime aim of the 
program, they were nonetheless impressive. 
Books, articles, pamphlets and scholarly papers 
published, musical compositions performed, art 
works exhibited, etc., totaled well over 1,000. 
Emphasis was on the humanities and social 


sciences—on the general principle that these 
fields usually find it harder to get financial sup- 
port than do the physical sciences—but nothing 
was ruled out. The natural sciences, the profes- 
sions, the arts, many specialties—all were in- 
cluded in a spectrum so wide that Lowry and 
Taeusch say: “The projects are a good cross 
section of a university catalogue.” 

One primary point had to do with administra- 
tion. The entire project was decentralized and 
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control was left in local hands. Five strategically 
located centers were established (see accompany- 
ing chart), each composed of one university and 
at least five neighboring colleges. The centers 
acted as liaison between the Foundation and the 
colleges. The actual choice of teacher and project 
was always left strictly to a faculty committee in 
the individual college, on the theory that a 
man’s day-to-day colleagues are best able to 
judge his personal and intellectual character. 

The specific assistance given a grantee was 
considered in terms of “added free time for re- 
search; travel and observation as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate; books and equipment 
essential to his research; necessary secretarial and 
similar assistance; other aid which . . . may be 
regarded as needed and justified.” 

Lowry and Taeusch see evidence that many 
colleges and universities are so impressed with 
the value of research leaves and assistance for 
faculty members that they are moving toward 


permanent arrangements of this type, often with 
support from business and industrial firms, pri- 
vate donors and sometimes from tax funds. 

Lowry and Taeusch talked with 970 of the 
1,428 grantees. Summing up the results of the 
whole program, they report: “Many people 
thought they had become better teachers, and 
said so quite freely. They were not cracking up 
their own virtues. They were saying, in one way 
or another, that their minds and spirits had been 
revived, that they were somehow rested from 
routine chores, and that they were teaching out 
of a new depth from first-hand things. . . . 

‘‘We had abundant testimony, at any rate, 
from administrative officers, committees, and— 
more significantly—from faculty colleagues, that 
the Carnegie grants had improved teaching on 
every campus we visited. These were no pleasant 
generalities, but specific instances of men and 
women who were teaching with new enthusiasm 
and with a surer touch than before.” 


CENTERS AND INSTITUTIONS IN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


DURHAM CENTER (1) NASHVILLE CENTER (2) 

Duke Vanderbilt 

U. of North Carolina George Peabody 

Charleston Searritt 

Converse Birmingham-Southern 

Davidson ¥ 

Wake Forest Hendrix 

William and Mary Southwestern at Memphis 
rd Transylvania 

Furman University of the South 


ATLANTA CENTER (3) 
Emory 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
U. of Georgia 

Agnes Scott 

Columbia Theological Seminary 
Atlanta Art Association 
Huntingdon 

Wesleyan 

Chattanooga 

Mercer 

John B. Stetson 


NEW ORLEANS CENTER (4) 


Tulane Atlanta Dillard 
Centenary Fisk Southern 
Louisiana North Carolina State ‘Fort Valley 
Millsaps Clark Talladega 


Loyola Morehouse Hampton 
Southern Methodist 


Texas Christian Spelman 
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New Print for Complex Languages 


NEW printing method, photo- 
graphic type composition, may 
solve the age-long problem of eco- 
nomical reproduction of complex lan- 
guages. A recent Carnegie Corporation 
grant of $30,000 went to the Graphic 
Arts Research Foundation, Inc., in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, earmarked 
for research on the applicability of the 
new method to Chinese and Devana- 
gari (the alphabet used in writing ver- 
nacular languages in central, western 
and northern India). 

Photographic type copy is produced 
by a new composing machine, de- 
veloped by Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, Inc. It is based upon the 
ideas of two Frenchmen, Messrs. Rene 
Higonnet and Louis Moyroud, and 
upon methods devised by Vannevar 
Bush. 

The machine is operated from a 
standard electric typewriter keyboard, 
which also produces ordinary type- 
written copy on paper. Thus the 
operator can follow easily and can tell 
when a mistake is made. When a char- 
acter is selected by pressing a key, the 
identity of the character and its space 
requirement are carried in code form 
to devices which “store” or “remem- 
ber” them. When the line is complete, 
pressing the typewriter’s carriage- 
return key causes the computing ele- 
ments of the machine to calculate the 
number of spaces required between 
words to make the line come out to a 
predetermined length. This is similar 
to the effect produced by conventional 
typesetting machines, which insert 
spaces to “justify” the lines and make 
them all come out the same length. 

As the second line is being typed, a 
photographic system photographs the 
first line, character by character, onto 


film. The product is the image on film 
of whatever family, size or style of type 
the operator has selected from sixteen 
styles available on a glass disc. 

The type images on the disc are 
transparent and the disc is constantly 
rotating in front of a stroboscopic tube, 
a source of light that flashes on and off 
in millionths of a second. When the de- 
sired character reaches photographing 
position in front of the stroboscopic 
tube, the tube flashes for five or ten 
microseconds, thus picking up a sta- 
tionary image of the moving character, 
passing it through a lens for size, and 
then onto the film to expose a positive 
image. The disc, weighing one and a 
half pounds, and the twelve lens system 
are the equivalent of two tons of ma- 
trices (or type molds) required to set an 
equal amount of type on a conventional 
typecasting machine. 

The process results in the production 
of “justified” photographic copy. The 
film is then developed and from it are 
made the plates or engravings that do 
the actual printing. The method offers 
the significant advantage of greater 
flexibility in composition. Figures, ex- 
ponents, mathematical formulae and 
characters requiring unusual spacing 





can be handled more easily and eco- 
nomically. Thus the process may offer 
revolutionary gains in printing lan- 
guages with complex characters which 
have not yielded readily to orthodox 
composing methods. 

The Carnegie grant will support 
pilot work in applying this method to 
Chinese and Devanagari. They were 
chosen because they are used by major 
population groups in the world, and 
because the principles involved in 
solving Chinese composition may ap- 
ply to all ideograph forms, and those 
of Devanagari to all Sanskrit-root and 
Hebrew-Arabic languages. 


Emerging African Leaders 
Are Subject of New Study 


The development of new types of 
political leadership represents one of 
present-day Africa’s most urgent prob- 
lems. Proposals for self-government 
and rapid economic advance hinge on 
competent African talent. New leader- 
ship has begun to emerge, but the 
transition from old to new has been 
fraught with tension. The capacity of 
the new leadership to function effec- 
tively remains to be tested. 

Carnegie Corporation has granted 
$80,000 to the East African Institute 
of Social Research at Makerere Col- 
lege, Uganda, for a study of how new 
African leadership is evolving, the 
training it receives, and its success or 
failure in positions of authority. 

To be directed by Dr. Audrey 
Richards, head of the Institute, the 
project will investigate two contrasting 
tribal areas: the Buganda and Busoga 
in South Uganda and the Akamba in 
southern Kenya. The former exempli- 





fies the old approach to colonial ad- 
ministration, the latter the new. 

Under the prewar system of “‘in- 
direct rule,” political forms that existed 
before colonization were adapted by 
administrators. Native hierarchies, fre- 
quently formed on hereditary lines, 
became the arm of government. 

Colonial policy has taken a new 
direction. The former method of adapt- 
ing tribal institutions is considered too 
slow, if a rapid rise in standards of liv- 
ing is to be achieved and the demands 
of younger Africans educated on mod- 
ern lines are to be met. 

Organs of government modeled on 
the British pattern have been intro- 
duced, along with new constitutions 
that greatly change traditional institu- 
tions. The result has been the emer- 
gence of new types of leadership, new 
functions and new methods of selec- 
tion, training and appointment. 

This transition has been successful in 
some respects, but there have been 
many instances of frustration and fail- 
ure. The African, caught between the 
sometimes clashing interests of his fel- 
lows and the administration, is subject 
to a conflict of roles. 

Important practical questions come 
under the scope of the new study. Does 
local government function more effec- 
tively under the new method, or when 
Africans carry out instructions from 
administrators in traditional patterns? 
Can the outbreaks of Mau-Mau vio- 
lence in Kenya be attributed in some 
degree to dissatisfaction with the new 
type of government or, on the con- 
trary, should the Europeanization of 
government have taken place more 
rapidly? 

The East African Institute also ex- 
pects that important contributions to 
social theory will emerge from the 
study. The area provides fertile ground 
for investigating the correlation be- 
tween political structure and economic 
values, social change, and family au- 
thority patterns in relation to wider 
political concepts. 


Financial Summary 


THE EstiMATED INcomME of Carnegie Corporation for the 
fiscal year beginning October 1, 1952 is $7,300,000. For this 
period, administrative expenses are estimated at roughly 
$500,000, and $2,260,000 has been set aside to meet com- 
mitments, including those for teachers’ pensions, incurred 


prior to this fiscal year. 


Of approximately $4,540,000 available for appropriation 
by the trustees, $3,550,000 was appropriated in the first 
two quarters and $990,000 in the third quarter. 

It is the policy of the Corporation to spend all its income 
within the fiscal year in which it is received. 


Council on Foreign Relations 
Receives New Carnegie Grant 


The Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York has been voted a grant of 
$140,000 for its research and publica- 
tions program. The Corporation has 
made annual grants to the Council 
since 1934; the current grant covers a 
four-year period. 

The Council is a national body that 
brings together scholars, interested per- 
sons from business and the professions, 
and public servants to discuss in a 
serious, ordered way problems of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. For government 
officials, the Council provides a valu- 
able opportunity to discuss pending 
problems with an informed, non-offi- 
cial audience. The scholar is given the 
chance to obtain from business and 
professional men a point of view not 
easily available on campus. Business 
and professional leaders, in turn, are 
exposed to the varied viewpoints of 
scholars and government officials. 

The publications program of the 
Council extends to a wider audience 
the fruits of its studies. The quarterly 
Foreign Affairs has broad circulation 
and enjoys a distinguished reputation 
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in its field. Annual publications in- 
clude Political Handbook of the World, 
listing government organizations and 
pertinent facts on political parties and 
newspapers of all countries; and The 
United States in World Affairs, a review 
of foreign relations and the factors 
involved. 

Through its special study groups, 
set up to investigate particular aspects 
of foreign policy, the Council produces 
additional reports. One such group, 
headed by General Eisenhower when 
he was president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, resulted in the book The Economics 
of Freedom by Howard Ellis, Council 
rapporteur. 

The Council’s influence extends 
throughout the country by means of 
affiliated Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions, located in twenty-five cities. The 
Council assists the committees in set- 
ting up discussion meetings patterned 
after its own. 

The Council was incorporated in 
1921 by American leaders who had at- 
tended the Peace Conference in Paris 
in 1919. The Council stemmed from 
their recognition of the need for attain- 
ing deeper knowledge of international 
affairs in the United States. 








PERSONS @ PLACES 


Tompkins Biography 

Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia by 
George Boyle (P. j. Kenedy & Sons, 
N. Y.) traces the career of “Father 
Jimmy,” a prime initiator of the Nova 
Scotia adult education movement, who 
died on May 5 at the age of 83. 

Several projects in which Father 
Tompkins was active received Cor- 
poration support, among them the de- 
velopment of public libraries. 

In his introduction to the biography, 
Robert M. Lester, secretary of the 
Corporation, writes: “The Carnegie 
officers . . . are proud to have had 
Father Jimmy as a frequent, welcome, 
and disturbing caller. He regarded 
officers, secretaries, elevator boys, and 
doormen equally as persons who might 
profit by knowing a little more about 
Nova Scotia. . . . He had a story to 
tell . . . and regarded the telling... 
as an art which would be appreciated 
by men and women of good will and 
intelligence. He was right.” 


Carmichael Returns 
to Alabama 


An editorial in The New York Times 
for May 29 concluded: “We shall miss 
his inspiring leadership, but are grate- 
ful for having had him on loan from 
the South for a few years.” 

The editorial referred to Oliver C. 
Carmichael, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and trustee and executive 
associate of the Corporation, who will 
retire as of September 1 to assume the 
presidency of his alma mater, the 
University of Alabama. 

Mr. Carmichael’s career has cov- 
ered almost every phase of organized 
educational effort. After receiving the 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from Alabama, 
he entered Oxford as a Rhodes scholar, 
where he received a bachelor of science 


degree and diploma in anthropology 
in 1917. He has been awarded honor- 
ary degrees by seventeen American 
colleges and universities. 

Before joining the Carnegie organ- 
izations in 1946, Mr. Carmichael had 
been president of Alabama College 
and chancellor of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. He has piloted many Carnegie 
studies and programs, including the 
Southern grants-in-aid project de- 
scribed earlier in this report. The 
genesis of that program was a similar 
plan Mr. Carmichael initiated while at 
Vanderbilt. He was a member of the 
commission that studied the need for a 
state university in New York, and 
since 1948 has been chairman of the 
board of trustees of the University. 


A comment on Southern education by Mr. 
Carmichael appears on page 2. 


THE CORPORATION TRUSTEES 
Margaret Carnegie Miller 


Margaret Carnegie Miller, the only 
daughter of Andrew Carnegie and 
Louise Whitfield Carnegie, has been a 
trustee of the Corporation since 1934. 
She is the second woman member 
in the board’s history, following her 
mother who served from 1919 to 1929. 
She was a member of the Executive 
Committee from 1935 to 1939 and 
1949 to 1950. 

Mrs. Miller, who was married to 
Roswell Miller, Jr. in 1919, was born 
in New York and educated at the 
Spence School. She has actively con- 
tinued the Carnegie tradition of phil- 
anthropic work. In addition to her 
responsibilities as a trustee of the Cor- 
poration, she has given time and sup- 
port to a number of charitable organ- 
izations and causes. 

An honorary member of Presbyterian 
Hospital’s Board of Women Managers 
for Babies Hospital, in 1952 she was 
elected to the hospital’s ““Twenty-five 
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Year Club,” composed of persons who 
have helped the hospital for that period 


of time. 
> 
Staff Advancements 


In recently announced staff ad- 
vancements, Stephen H. Stackpole and 
William W. Marvel have been named 
Executive Assistants of Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Mr. Stackpole will have re- 
sponsibility for the Corporation’s pro- 
gram in the British Dominions and 
Colonies. Mr. Marvel will give special 
attention to programs in international 
relations and area studies. 

Mr. Stackpole joined the Corpora- 
tion’s staff in 1940, after serving as 
assistant dean of Harvard College. Mr. 
Marvel, having taught international 
relations at Princeton, Yale and the 
United States Military Academy, was 
with the Office of the Director of 
Mutual Security prior to his appoint- 
ment as a Corporation staff member in 
1952. 

Additional promotions include the 
designation of Constance Ballard, 
Katherine Ford, Isabelle Neilson and 
Ruth Nelson, members of the Corpo- 
rations office staff, as administrative 
assistants. 

On July 1, Margaret E. Mahoney 
joined the Corporation as Assistant to 
the Secretary, having served previ- 
ously as Program Officer on the 
UNESCO Relations Staff of the De- 
partment of State. 


* 


Carnegie Institution 
of Washington 


The Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington operates as a center for funda- 
mental research in various fields of 
science. It was founded by Andrew 
Carnegie in 1902. It is one of six 
Carnegie agencies in the United States, 
each of which functions independently 
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with its own staff, trustees and admin- 
istrative policies. 

The Institution’s headquarters is in 
its own building at 1530 P Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. It supports seven 
semi-autonomous departments of re- 
search throughout the country, “scat- 
tered” in terms of areas of effort and lo- 
cation. They are: the Mount Wilson 
and Palomar Observatories in Pasa- 
dena, California, operated jointly with 
California Institute of Technology; the 
Geophysical Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Department of Terres- 
trial Magnetism in Washington, D. C.; 
the Department of Plant Biology in 
Stanford, California; the Department 


of Embryology in Baltimore; the De- 
partment of Genetics in Cold Spring 
Harbor, New York; and the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Several of these departments enjoy 
close association with a university, 
such as the Department of Embryology 
with Johns Hopkins and the Depart- 
ment of Plant Biology with Stanford. 
This makes possible a day-to-day ex- 
change of ideas with a wide group of 
scientists, and enables staff members to 
give lectures or special courses if they 
wish, although no regular teaching 
duties accompany appointments. 

The Institution’s president is Van- 


NEW GRANTS 


nevar Bush, who is also a trustee of 
Carnegie Corporation. In the fifty-one 
years since the Institution’s founding 
to encourage “investigation, research 
and discovery and the application of 
knowledge to the improvement of man- 
kind,” its staff has made continuous 
contributions to scientific knowledge. 
Pure research has frequently led to 
important practical applications. A 
single example is the fundamental 
work leading to the development of 
hybrid corn carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Genetics; the use of hybrid 
corn effects a saving estimated at three 
billion dollars annually in the United 
States alone. 





Twenty-seven institutions in the 
United States and British Dominions 
and Colonies have received grants 
totaling roughly $990,000 during the 
current quarter. The institution, grant 
and project supported are listed below. 


United States 


American Council on Education, 
international conference on higher edu- 
cation, $6,656. 

American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, second supplement to Dictionary of 
American Biography, $30,000. 

Association of American Universi- 
ties, expenses of American delegates to 
meeting of Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, $7,500. 

Bucknell University, expansion of 
University Course, $25,000. 

Columbia University, study of civil- 
military relations, $63,000. 

Connecticut College, combined 
course in physics and chemistry, $7,000. 

Council on Foreign Relations, pub- 
lication and research, $140,000 (de- 
scribed on page 5); book on civil- 
military relations, $7,600. 

Graphic Arts Research Foundation, 
exploration of printing complex lan- 


guages, $30,000 (described on page 4). 

Harvard University, language apti- 
tude study, $33,000; study of Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, 
$50,000; study of contemporary reli- 
gious knowledge and beliefs in Amer- 
ica, $6,000. 

Michael Reese Hospital, conferences 
on unified theory of human behavior, 
$15,500. 

National Association of Mental 
Health, support of educational pro- 
grams, $50,000. 

National Education Association, 
work of National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, $60,000. 

National Research Council, confer- 
ence on research on Africa, $12,000. 

Princeton University, study of stu- 
dent development and methods of 
teaching, $10,000. 

Saint Louis University, human rela- 
tions training, $50,000. 

Social Science Research Council, 
research on political behavior, $5,000; 
research on defense mobilization, 
$4,500. 

Stanford University, study of social 
structure of urban community, $3,700; 
conference on anthropology and edu- 
cative process, $10,400. 
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Swarthmore College, research in 
cortical brain theory, $4,800. 

Washington University, faculty con- 
ferences on curriculum, $10,000. 


British Dominions and Colonies 

Canada Foundation, publication of 
French-Canadian Mind by Mason Wade, 
$6,100. 

Canadian Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation, study of university’s role in 
adult education, $12,500. 

Educational Testing Service (Prince- 
ton, N. J.), psychometric fellows from 
Australia and South Africa, $7,500. 

Makerere College, study of African 
leadership by East African Institute of 
Social Research, $80,000 (described on 
pages 4-5). 

Social Science Research Council of 
Australia, grants-in-aid, $40,000. 

University of New Brunswick, teach- 
ing in anthropology, $13,500. 

University of New Zealand, research 
in social sciences, $60,000. 

University of Toronto, East Asian 
studies, $42,000. 

Thirteen educators from British 
Dominions and Colonies have also re- 
ceived grants for travel and study out- 
side their own countries. 





AFRICA 


Going and Coming 


Eric LARRABEE, an editor on Harper's 
Magazine, spent three months in 1952 in 
Africa as part of an observation team sent 
out by Carnegie Corporation. Three four- 
man teams were dispatched from 1951 to 
1952; eleven of the twelve men were schol- 
ars, Larrabee, a representative of the pub- 
lishing world. The Corporation’s aim was 
to increase American interest in Africa and 
foster scholarly investigation of the conti- 
nent. Mr. Larrabee’s impression of the 
American in Africa is excerpted from 
“Notebook on Black Africa,” which ap- 
peared in the May, 1953 Harper’s. 


An American is likely to feel that he 
makes the worst visitor to Africa. Too 
many Europeans are waiting for him 
for a chance to deliver a lecture. They 
know in advance what to expect, and 
they don’t like it. I doubt if there is a 
single European south of the Mediter- 
ranean who does not have a perfectly 
clear image in his mind of what Amer- 
ican public opinion about Africa is, 
though he may never have met more 
than half a dozen Americans or read 
one American newspaper. Everyone 
knows what we think: Americans are 
anti-colonial. After a while it begins to 
dawn on you that those who deal with 
colonialism are using America as a 
locus for their own doubts. Their wor- 
ries, hesitations, and secret fears have 
been set aside in one corner of their 
minds and labeled “American public 
opinion.” The blast of defensive self- 
justification they greet you with, con- 
trary to appearances, is an interior 
dialogue that would be going on even 
if you did not exist—is, in fact, a com- 
pulsive topic of European conversation 
from one end of Africa to the other. 


+ 


KENNETH Kirkwoop, lecturer in native 
administration at the University of Natal, 
South Africa, recently spent three months 
in America studying intercultural relations 
on a Carnegie Corporation grant. Twelve 
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residents of Africa were among the seventy- 
three persons from the Dominions and Col- 
onies who were awarded grants for travel 
and study during the past year. Mr. Kirk- 
wood labels his article “‘an excerpt from my 
notebook on polychrome America.” 


A Wate inhabitant of British Africa 
would be unwise to feel that he is the 
least welcome visitor to the United 
States, although he could find enough 
to justify this suspicion. The most ex- 
hausting and harrowing aspect of an 
otherwise totally worthwhile visit was 
the incessant lecturing I received on 
the evils wrought by Whites in Africa 
and the lamentable weakness of British 
colonial policy. I had not come, nor 
had I the wish, to defend racial policies 
and practices, but I was nevertheless 
upset by the number of individuals 
who volunteered condemnatory diag- 
noses and gloomy prognostications. 
The “British” part of me also reacted 
at times to sweeping attacks on “‘colo- 
nialism.” It may be that I was sub- 
jected to a peculiarly intensive bom- 
bardment, but after three or four suc- 
cessive lectures, I felt beaten to my 
knees and was glad, whenever possible, 
to pose as a Canadian of recent Scot- 
tish origin, actively seeking domicile in 
the United States. 

To admit to being a South African 
was quite hopeless, of course; nothing 
did more to release the floodgates. 
There was the eminent scholar who 
wrecked our first interview, and my 
entire day, by his speedy and confident 
review of the hopeless prospect for 
Whites in Africa. It was not that I had 
intellectual grounds for disagreeing 
with his diagnosis, but I was disturbed 
by his surgical approach and lack of 
interest in attempting to find solutions. 
At our second meeting he conceded 
that he would feel differently about it if 
he had been born and lived in Africa, 
and if he loved the continent and had 
friends among all her peoples. We both 
realized again that the main weakness 
of social science is that social scientists 
are human! 
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